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THE MASTER’S DEGREE AND THE By 


TEACHER REQUIREMENTS 


WITHIN recent months several searching criticisms 
of our public schools have appeared. Our schools 
are always subject to attacks, of course, but the latest 
seem to indicate that the American taxpayer is be- 
coming interested in getting something for his money. 
In particular, considerable hostility has been shown 
to the present certification requirements for teachers. 
It is charged that these requirements actually deter the 
more able young men and women from entering the 
teaching profession. 

Now the requirements for teacher certification and 
the requirements of our graduate schools have long 
been in sharp conflict. The purpose of this paper is 
to examine briefly both sets of requirements in the 
hope of finding some workable solution for this serious 
problem. 


1 Based on a paper presented at the Midwest Confer- 
ence on Graduate Study and Research, Chicago, March 27, 
1951. 


ROGER P. McCUTCHEON 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


The requirements for teacher certification present 
one very important method of selection of teachers. 
These requirements usually have their origin in schools 
of education and are set by the state boards of edu- 
cation. The requirements become law by action of 
the state legislatures. They are, in brief, the product 
of human beings and are not revelations from the All- 
highest. They may therefore be discussed and criti- 
cized, and perhaps occasionally improved, even though 
there is a tendency in some places to regard them as 
closely akin to the Decalogue. 

The second most influential body concerned with 
the selection and education of teachers is a composite, 
made up of undergraduate colleges and graduate 
schools. In particular, graduate-school regulations and 
procedures will concern us here. These, too, are the 
result of tradition and compromise, and there is no 
evidence that any graduate-school regulation is now 
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or ever was a direct revelation from on high. They 
can be examined by us, just as the certification regula- 
tions can be examined, without our incurring the 
charge of blasphemy or of profanation of the mys- 
teries. 

The graduate schools, the best and most famous of 
which have developed from our strongest colleges of 
liberal arts, have stressed scholarship and research. 
They have undertaken as their especial province the 
increase of our knowledge. They have succeeded 
notably in this endeavor. Their methods have been 
rigorous and have included a rigid selection of high- 
quality students with a strong undergraduate major 
field, a stiff discipline in scholarly method, and an 
insistence upon a thesis as a demonstration of the 
Most graduate schools have 
believed that their type of scholarly activity requires 
a knowledge of other languages besides English. 
Most graduate teachers believe that training in re- 
search and some achievement in research are also 
among the best bases for training teachers. 


quality of the produets. 


The eminent success of the graduate-school training 
was, perhaps unfortunately, noted by the people in 
charge of teacher certification. In many states, the 
possession of a master’s degree has become a require- 
ment for advance in a teacher’s salary. The source 
of the degree is not a matter of great concern, nor is 
the content of the degree; the mere possession of the 
degree is sufficient to warrant a substantial salary 
increment. After such inducements were established, 
there came knocking at the doors of our graduate 
schools many worthy people in quest of the master’s 
degree. There was nothing wrong with their motives, 
to be sure; for that matter, probably none of us is 
completely disinterested in this business of higher 
learning. Their attainments, however, were some- 
times slender. They had been out of college for some 
years; their college records had often been undistin- 
guished. They found it well-nigh impossible to write 
a thesis or to pass a reading examination in a foreign 
language. Yet in their school systems they held posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility. Frequently, 
they sacrificed their summer vacations in the effort to 
achieve the degree. One had to respect their industry 
and sympathize with their struggles. 

The pressures mounted; the “social responsibility” 
of the graduate schools was challenged, and some 
schools made a few modifications in their regulations. 
Instead of requiring for admission a B grade in the 
undergraduate college, some graduate schools aban- 
doned this entrance barrier. After all, a high-school 
diploma, which nowadays can be attained by every- 
body who stays on a high-school campus four years 
or four years and a summer term, is a passport into 
the state university, even if it is no longer a guarantee 
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of anything except attendance. So, why should no 
an undergraduate degree automatically entitle th. 
holder to entrance into the graduate school? [sn 
this a democracy? Don’t you know that the impart. 
ing of knowledge is no longer a major function of the 
public schools? And why insist, in the graduate 
school, that a student be able to use a foreign lap. 
guage, when colleges graduate so many students who 
have never had any foreign language? And why 
bother about a thesis? Most of the good subjects 
have already been worked over; it is a vestigial rem. 
nant without any validity today, of no more use than 
the vermiform appendix. And why expect a teacher 
to be able to write? Haven’t you heard of multiple. 
choice examinations? This familiar line of reasoning 
has in many places resulted in the abandonment of 
the master’s degree as a mark either of research ability 
or of cultural achievement. The establishment of the 
Master of Education degree, a professional degree 
usually without the thesis or the foreign-language 
requirement, has certainly made it possible for more 
teachers to qualify for the higher salary brackets, 
Whether this degree has improved the quality of the 
teachers who take it is not yet clearly determined. 
The subject-matter departments, to the best of my 
knowledge, have not often made any serious attempts 
to meet the very real needs of teachers who wish ad- 
vanced work. Most departments, such as English, 
mathematics, and political science, to name one from 
each of the three broad fields, draw up their graduate 
programs on the assumption that the graduate stu- 
dent is to be trained in research and, therefore, should 
have had an undergraduate major on which to base 
the graduate training. This usually amounts to at 
least 24 semester hours of undergraduate-course work 
in the subject. Sometimes this basic requirement is 
increased by the need of tools for research, such as 
training in statistical methods or in the mathematics 
nowadays required for any real comprehension of 
most of the natural sciences. But the cold facts of 
school life will show many a teacher in the elementary 
and secondary schools without an undergraduate 
major in the subject field that he is teaching. My 
first teaching was done in a small Virginia high school. 
My college major had been English. But I taught, 
in addition to four English classes, civil government, 
Caesar, German, physics, and chemistry. My college 
work in these last two fields had amounted to one year 
in each. Nowadays they do it better down our way, 
and the science courses are likely to be taught by 
people trained in home economics or in physical edu- 
cation. 
Since the point can be most clearly made in con- 
nection with the teaching of science courses, let us 
follow this a bit farther. Science teachers in high 
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) schools are likely to be teaching two or three sciences, 


not one only. Or, and this is more frequently the 
pattern, they teach general science. In college, if they 
took a major in chemistry, they had to have mathe- 
matics at least through calculus, and their only other 
science was perhaps two years of physics. Yet they 
may also be teaching biology, and certainly in general 
science they are supposed to know something of geol- 
ogy and astronomy. 

When a high-school science teacher comes to the 
typical graduate school and wants to get a Master of 
Seience degree, he gets a series of shocks. For ad- 
mission to graduate work in chemistry, for instance, 
he must be able to use caleulus and to read German. 
Also, thanks to the undergraduate requirements, set 


| not by educators but by the American Chemical 


Society, he must present undergraduate courses which 
include organic, inorganic, analytical, and physical 
chemistry. His own college work in chemistry, how- 
ever, may very well have included only one or two 
of these divisions. If he is persistent, he may choose 
to spend from one to two years making up his under- 
graduate deficiencies, after which he has the privilege 
of spending nearly two more years getting his mas- 
ter’s with a chemistry major. But life is short and all 
too busy. He needs more training in chemistry, to 
be sure, but the price of getting it is too high. So he 
takes the Master of Education degree, and goes back 
to his job richer in salary but no richer in knowledge 
of his subject-matter field. 

When I have presented such a case to our depart- 
ment of chemistry and suggested that this student be 
given some chance to get what he wants and needs, 
instead of being forced into more work in education 
courses, the department is mildly concerned but not 
very helpful. Our job, they tell me, is to train chem- 
ists; our students must have the mathematics and the 
full range of undergraduate courses in order to profit 
by our training. If we chemists accept into graduate 
courses students who have not had these prerequisites, 
such students will almost certainly fail. In our efforts 
to hold the: class level up to the graduate plane, we 
have no time to review the elementary courses which 
most high-school teachers need. Then, still an in- 
curable optimist, I suggest: How about setting up 
some graduate courses designed especially for the im- 
provement of high-school teachers in chemistry? But 
30 far the suggestion has borne no fruit. Indeed, it 
has been met with a mixture of polite contempt at my 
own ignorance and effrontery and genuine shock at 
the idea of any novelty being instituted without the 
sanction of the American Chemical Society. It is as 
if they were saying, your idea may seem plausible, 
but, had there been any merit in it, the American 
Chemical Society would have ordained such courses 
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long ago. Yet even our chemists say they wish it 
were possible to improve the teaching of chemistry 
in the high schools, 

The graduate-school regulations, then, present some 
important obstacles to the high-school teacher who 
wishes to take major work in the subject he is teach- 
ing. If chemistry and the other physical sciences rep- 
resent the extreme, similar difficulties are found in 
other subjects as well. To what degree do the re- 
quirements for teacher certification also contribute to 
the difficulties of providing suitable programs for 
teachers who wish a graduate degree? 

These requirements are not without both merit and 
danger. Most states nowadays require that an ap- 
plicant must have had both a general education and 
special courses in teaching methods. In these latter 
courses practice teaching is usually, and properly, 
emphasized. We should all prefer to have our chil- 
dren taught by those whose own range of intellectual 
interests and information is broad and by those who 
had had some classroom experience under observation 
prior to their appointment to our schools. 

The emphasis upon general education, however, is 
not without some potential dangers. Our increase in 
academic knowledge has led to the multiplication of 
subjects and courses. The typical arts college, for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, has set up a program 
which requires broad basic training in the first two 
years, followed by more specialized training in a 
major and perhaps one or two minor subjects in the 
junior and senior years. It is well that every college 
graduate knows something of the humanities, some- 
thing of the social studies, and something of the 
physical and biological sciences, no matter what his 
major subject be. The present vogue for “area ma- 
jors” has a strong reason for its appeal, since in an 
area major a student may be introduced to many dif- 
ferent fields of knowledge. All too often, however, 
the acquaintance stops with the introduction. 

Most of the certification plans I know require from 
12 to 18 hours of college work in a subject-matter 
field; in English, for instance, this means that a 
teacher may be certified for high-school English with 
freshman and sophomore English only. Not many of 
us in English believe that this is a sufficient emphasis 
upon the subject-matter fields. 

And what of the requirements in professional edu- 
cation? Courses in education have proliferated more 
than in any other department. Fifty years ago most 
colleges offered only one course in education and that 
was usually, with becoming modesty, called pedagogy. 
Whether the subject matter has expanded or is now 
being spread much thinner is a question which it is 
difficult to get clearly answered. 

Certainly it is true that at present, in the region 
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I know best, there is a movement to increase the 
hours in professional education required for teacher 
The Southern Association has indicated 
But in Louisi- 


certification. 
that 18 semester hours seem desirable. 
ana the requirement varies from 24 to 36 and in some 
fields to almost half of the hours required for the 
undergraduate degree. An elementary-school teacher 
in Texas, according to proposals now being con- 
sidered, will have to present from 48 to 56 hours in 
professional education. Such a requirement means 
that a person wishing to qualify as an elementary- 
school teacher will of necessity take an undergraduate 
major ‘in education. It will be difficult for such a 
person to take anything except education in the junior 
and senior years. Not even the American Chemical 
Society has as yet gone quite this far. If we really 
want those who teach our children to have stopped 
their subject-matter education at the sophomore level, 
well and good, but we should realize it. We are now 
face to face with a plan that will require prospective 
teachers to abandon the Bachelor of Arts degree for 
an undergraduate degree in education. Furthermore, 
there is as yet no convincing proof that these educa- 
tion requirements make better teachers. 

In Louisiana teachers who wish to improve their 
salary by taking a master’s degree are virtually forced 
into a major in education by the state requirements. 
Even if the subject-matter departments could make 
better provision for teachers wishing graduate work, 
the teachers are required to take so many hours of 
professional education that they can only minor in a 
subject-matter field. 

Now, I think that a high-school teacher of history 
should know some history, a good deal of history, in 
fact; I have a similar conviction about the other de- 
partments also. I do not know the real merits or 
demerits of courses in education. Many graduate 
students tell me there is considerable repetition in 
them and that after 12 or 18 hours you get the same 
old thing under new names. The education people 
tell me that this is not correct and justify the heavy 
concentration in professional education by reminding 
me that, after all, teachers have to teach; then they 
insist that departments of education are the only 
ones capable of imparting that art. Student opinion 
does not always bear this out. Also, I have per- 
mitted myself to wonder why the education depart- 
ments need so many hours to impart this skill. A 
concentration of 30 to 40 hours in professional edu- 
eation is by no means unusual. When I ask whether 
these prospective teachers will teach “education” to 
the students in elementary and high school, I get a 
sharp, “No, of course not; our teachers nowadays 
teach the students; that is what the schools exist for.” 
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All right, agreed; but can you teach a student with. 
out teaching him something? And is it really try» 
that the colleges of education have a corner on qj 
information as well as on methods? 

Even though the thesis for the master’s degree js 
now gone beyond recall, along with the dear deg; 
days, I venture the suggestion that it possibly haj 
some merit. It made plain to the writer that the es. 
tablishment of any truth was a difficult process. |; 
also showed the writer some of the ways in which , 
portion of truth might be established. This, I firmly 
believe, is a value of some magnitude for a teacher to 
possess. I do not believe that course work alone ep. 
ates this value so surely. 

Somewhere along the line, too, our prospective 
teacher should be getting an introduction into at leas 
one of the great arts. In the leisure spaces of the 
40-hour week, what shall a teacher do with his time! 
Thanks to radio and television he can now remain 
passive and soak himself in the eloquence of soap 
operas and commercials. If he is an administrator, 
he can be dreaming up a new type of questionnaire, 
But if he is a warmly human being, with a spirit 
which craves the release that great art gives, he will 
be a much better human being if he has learned to 
appreciate one of the arts. He will also be a much 
better teacher. To escape from the elementary or 
high-school classroom into the movie or the radio is 
not always likely to improve one’s cultural level. The 
wisdom of the ages, or at least some small part of it, 
should be made available to our teacher through his 
college work. I suggest that the overcrowded cur- 
riculum now necessary to meet the technical require- 
ments does not always result in the best use of the 
priceless college years. 

Can we reconcile these differences? We cannot, 
unless both the graduate schools and the departments 
of education modify their present requirements. In 
my opinion, this could be done without too serious a 
lowering of the standards of either, and the serious- 
ness of the situation calls for some relief. 

I suggest that every prospective teacher should have 
had an undergraduate major in a subject-matter field 
instead of in professional education. The certifica- 
tion requirements in professional education should be 
reduced in order to make room for this subject-matter 
major. On the graduate-school level, the professional 
education should be a minor, not a major, require- 
ment. 

The graduate schools, for their part, should institute 
courses in subject-matter fields designed not to create 
research scholars, but to broaden the knowledge and 
the culture of prospective teachers. The subject-mat- 
ter fields, in my opinion, should also organize courses 
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in the teaching of their subjects. There should be 
enough training in research to give the prospective 
teacher an idea of how truth may be established. The 
admission requirements should be more realistic. 

That these suggestions will be immediately wel- 


eomed and adopted is beyond my wildest dreams. I . 
' close, therefore, with a sentence from Daniel Defoe’s 
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“Essay upon Projects.” Defoe had just been pro- 
posing that there should be much greater opportunity 
for women to get an education, an opinion quite ad- 
vanced for 1696. So he ends with these words: “This 
chapter is but an essay at the thing, and I refer the 
practice to those happy days, if ever they shall be, 
when men shall be wise enough to mend it.” 





| Shorter Papers. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUSES FOR PRIVATE- 
AND PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL PUPILS? 


W. Maurice McLean 
Albion (Mich.) College 


One of the most important and most costly auxiliary 
services in education furnished by the public schools 
for its pupils is in transporting them to and from 
school. Should this service be made available to those 
pupils attending private and parochial schools? 

Originally transportation was considered the obliga- 
tion of the parents, but with the development of the 
small-unit schools into consolidated districts and the 
resultant increased distances to be traveled, it became 
desirable for the schools to assume this responsibility. 

The first legislative act in Michigan for the trans- 
portation of pupils was passed in 1891. This was 
part of the provision for the organization of township 
school districts in the Upper Peninsula and did not 
require, but permitted, the school districts to furnish 
this service. In 1909 the law was amended making 
the provision applicable to the Lower Peninsula also. 
Such transportation, if furnished, was to be at the 
expense of the district. The first legislation in Mich- 
igan which provided for the transportation of school 
children at the expense of the state was secured in 
1903 by amending the legislative Act of 1891. 

In 1917 provision was made for the establishment 
of rural agricultural schools by the consolidation of 
three or more rural districts. Transportation was 
recognized, but no state aid was provided. This act 
was amended in 1919, and state aid was provided by 
furnishing $400 for each school bus. In 1935 the 
legislature amended the State Aid Act of 1933 and 
hereby extended state aid for transportation to pri- 
mary and graded as well as township school districts. 

Since the 1920’s transportation facilities have ex- 
panded rapidly for pupils attending public schools. 
As a result, superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion have received requests to extend this privilege to 
those pupils of the district attending private and 
parochial schools. This was particularly marked dur- 
ing the early thirties because of the depression and 


in the mid-forties as a result of the wartime restric- 
tions on motor vehicles. 

Until 1939, there was no legal provision in Michigan 
for the transportation of pupils attending nonpublic 
schools. Resultant from the strong pressures exerted 
over a period of time by certain religious bodies, legis- 
lation was proposed which would permit transporta- 
tion of pupils attending private and parochial schools. 
Since this would represent the expenditure of public 
funds to assist schools of a sectarian character, it was 
found that a prerequisite measure amending the state 
law was necessary. The state statute specifically set 
forth the proviso that no school district may apply 
any of the money it receives for the support or main- 
tenance of any school of a sectarian nature. This 
legal obstruction was removed, however, by the addi- 
tion of the following statement: “The provisions of 
this section shall not be construed to prohibit the 
transportation to and from school of pupils attending 
private or parochial school.” Technically this allowed 
public-school funds to be used for other than public- 
school purposes. Thus, while the state still supports 
the principle of separation of Church and State, an 
exception was made in the area of transportation so 
that assistance might be given nonpublic-school 
pupils. 

One of the blessings of this country is the separation 
of Church and State which provides freedom of re- 
ligion. Every man is free to worship as he sees fit 
and to contribute or not as he desires to the religious 
organization of his choice. This program has not 
been the result of political accident but is the outcome 
of a definite plan incorporated in the early state con- 
stitutions. These constitutions were designed to elim- 
inate discrimination or preferential treatment to any 
person or group on the basis of religion or lack of it. 
Credit for first instituting this principle may be given 
to Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and Patrick 
Henry who fought in the Virginia Assembly for 
the establishment of the principle of separation of 
Church and State. This pattern was incorporated in 
other state constitutions as well as in the Northwest 
Ordinance which controlled the area including Michi- 
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gan before its statehood. The Michigan state consti- 
tutions, which adopted some of the principles of the 
Northwest Ordinance, embody this same doctrine. 
The concept of separation of Church and State is 
not uniquely applied to Michigan. All states were 
interested in a change of the New Jersey law in 1941 
which authorized the local districts to transport chil- 
dren attending private and sectarian schools. As a 
result of this change, the Ewing Township Board of 
Education passed a resolution appropriating money 
to reimburse parents for the bus fares of children at- 
tending a parochial school in the district. Arch R. 
Everson, a resident of Ewing Township, filed suit in a 
state court contending that the statute and the resolu- 
tion violated the state and Federal constitutions. The 
court held that the state constitution had been violated. 
The New Jersey Appellate Court reversed this de- 
cision, and, on appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, this decision was sustained by a five to four 
verdict. According to the highest court in the land 
the payment of bus fares under the state statute was 
constitutional. This decision was an application of 
the legal principles involved and does not warrant the 
conclusion that the court does not sanction the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. The Everson ease is of 
particular interest to the educators of Michigan be- 
cause of the similarity of the New Jersey legislation 
and that adopted in 1939 by the Michigan legislature. 
Superficially, it may seem like a petty matter to 
deny children attending private and parochial schools 
the opportunity to ride on public-school buses. How- 
ever a survey of the rise of public education will show 
that one of the major factors contributing to the 
strength of the public schools is the denial of various 
sects the opportunity to share in a distribution of the 
tax money. During the early history of Michigan the 
schools were primarily church schools, and one of the 
prime motives of education was the teaching of re- 
ligion. Parents and pupils were free to choose the 
schools which disseminated or supported their own 
sectarian beliefs and to pay directly for the instruction 
so received. Certain religious groups of Michigan 
proposed that the public tax money be distributed to 
the different schools—private, church, and public—on 
the basis of their enrollments. However the legisla- 
tors did not subscribe to this idea and it was not until 
1939, as indicated above, that a break was made per- 
mitting publie funds to be used in the assistance of 
sectarian groups. Further extension of these benefits 
was adopted by the Michigan legislature in 1949 when 
permission was granted for nonresident pupils attend- 
ing private and parochial schools to ride on public- 
school buses. Greater extension of this movement will 
continue to weaken the principle of separation of 
Church and State which has been one of the bulwarks 
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of public education and has helped prevent sectarian 
bitterness over distribution of public monies. 


THE FIRST CHARTERED COLLEGE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


RooKkweE.u D. Hunt 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 


Tus is Centennial Year for the College of the 
Pacific, located at Stockton, California, and chartered 
on July 10, 1851, by the Supreme Court of the young 
state of California as California Wesleyan College, 

Preliminary plans for the Methodist school had 
been made well in advance. Prominent among the 
founders were Isaac Owen, William Taylor, Edward 
Bannister, and Martin C. Briggs—missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church—and Annis Merrill, 
prominent San Francisco attorney who drafted the 
petition for the charter. The name of the institution 
was soon changed to University of the Pacific; the 
name continued until 1911, when it was changed to 
College of the Pacific. 

The opening of the preparatory department oc- 
curred in Santa Clara May 3, 1852, with Edward 
Bannister as principal, with “more promise than was 
anticipated.” The enterprise was launched with 
meager substance but with unquenchable faith and 
high courage. The first administrator with the title 
of president was Martin C. Briggs (1854); and in 
1858 the first regular college class graduated with 
academic degrees, under President A. S. Gibbons. 

From the beginning the problem of financing the 
college was difficult. Isaac Owen was exceptionally 
active and, although never president, his many serv- 
ices and contributions earned for him the title of chief 
founder. 

During the early years great stress was laid upon 
Latin and Greek, mathematics, and Bible study. Em- 
broidery, painting, and “hair work” were stressed in 
the Female Institute. “Lady-like accomplishments” 
were insisted upon by the preceptress. 

Reference to a proposed School of Theology was 
made at various times; actual instruction in theology 
was given to those desiring to enter the Christian 
Ministry. Steps were taken looking to the establish- 
ment of a regular theological department, particularly 
by President C. C. Stratton (1877-1887), but such 
plans were never fully consummated. However, the 
religious atmosphere prevailed on the campus at all 
times—a chief objective being to emphasize “personal 
character based on Christian principles.” To that 
end a strong department of Bible and religious educa- 
tion has been maintained; today the College of the 
Pacific enjoys exceptionally fine facilities in this basic 
field. While related to the Methodist Church, it does 
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not enforce sectarian limitations either on the faculty 


| or on the student body. 


Under the brilliant leadership of Greenberry Baker 
the trustees acquired title to a 435-acre tract of the 
Stockton Ranch, between Santa Clara and San Jose, 


> reserved 21 acres for a campus (at College Park), and 
| proceeded to subdivide the balance for the support of 


the institution. The move to the new campus was 
signalized by the laying of the cornerstone of West 


| Hall in September, 1870. Following the initial 


struggle of difficult financing under President Thomas 
Sinex and A. S. Gibbons came the “Era of Good 
Feeling” under President C. C. Stratton. Stratton 


| was followed by A. C. Hirst, during whose adminis- 


tration occurred the “Hirst Trouble,” which led to an 
exodus of many college students to enter Stanford 
University, then just opening (1891). 

In 1895-96 consolidation with Napa College was 


' eompleted: James N. Beard was president of the con- 


solidated University of the Pacific. Beard’s resigna- 
tion was followed by the election of Eli McClish to 
the presidency. He in turn was succeeded by Wil- 
liam W. Guth, after an interim of two years. John 
L. Seaton succeeded Guth; but after a term of five 
years he resigned to become assistant secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Then came Tully C. Knoles, now chancellor, whose 


_ ineumbeney was almost three times as long as that of 


any predecessor (1919-1946). It was during his ad- 
ministration, which marked the beginning of a new 
era, that the college was moved from College Park 
(San Jose) to a spacious site in Stockton. This 
daring but long-sighted act has been amply justified 
by experience. Another important innovation of the 
Knoles administration was the dropping of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years and the organization on the 
Pacific campus of the public Junior College of Stock- 
ton, with use of Pacifie’s buildings and equipment 
under a carefully worked out co-ordinating contract. 
Only this year did the trustees vote to re-establish 
lower-division classes. 

Robert E. Burns became president in 1946. He is 
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an alumnus of the college and has entered upon his 
administration with zest, with a vigorous pioneering 
spirit. He is Pacific’s head as she celebrates the first 
one hundred years of history under the slogan, “1851 
— A Golden Century Crowns Pacifie — 1951.” 
Foundation stones of the structure include the strong 
department of Bible study and religious education, the 
distinguished Conservatory of Music, the well-recog- 
nized School of Education, the highly developed sum- 
mer session, the department of speech and drama of 
enviable reputation, the Marine Station at Dillon 
Beach, and a wide variety of courses leading to the 
master’s degree and teaching credentials. The col- 
lege maintains a complete athletic plant and equip- 
ment, with keen interest in intercollegiate sports. 

Among special features mention should be made of 
the literary societies, fraternities and sororities, stu- 
dent publications, and various activity organizations. 
The current centennial year witnesses the installation 
of chapters of Phi Kappa Phi (all-college scholarship 
honor fraternity) and Phi Delta Kappa (educational 
professional fraternity), affiliated with national or- 
ganizations. 

Among numerous schools and colleges in California 
founded under Protestant auspices, the College of the 
Pacific is the only church-related college of first rank 
that has survived from early pioneer days. As Presi- 
dent Guth pointed out, the Methodist Church “has 
played a most important part in the educational de- 
velopment of California.” Each month of the Cen- 
tennial Year to July has been marked by one or more 
significant events: in January there took place the 
gala Festival of American Music, featuring Howard 
Hanson; in February the brilliant presentation of 
“Sing Out Sweet Land” by the department of drama; 
in March the expanded Institute of California His- 
tory; in April the Mardi Gras Festival; in May a 
special program featuring the College of the Pacific 
Radio Clinic; in June the culmination during Cen- 
tennial Commencement Week, ending with the out- 
of-door convocation, with an address by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of New York, June 10. 





COEDUCATION IN JAPAN 


Water Crossy EELLS 


’ Wirx the enactment of the “Fundamental Law of 
Education” by the Japanese Diet in March, 1947, 
coeducation has for the first time been authorized at 
all levels in Japan, affording to girls and young 
women greatly increased educational opportunities on 


a basis of equality with those available to boys and 
young men. 

There is and has been no legal requirement for 
coeducation, merely permissive authorization, but 
marked progress has been made in its realization 
during the past four years. In 1945 ecoeducation 
above the second grade of the elementary school in 
Japan was exceedingly rare. Today it is found in 
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practically all of the elementary and lower secondary 
schools and in a majority of the upper secondary 
schools. Millions of boys and girls are now working 
together in classrooms for the first time. 

Although some principals, teachers, and parents 
viewed the introduction of coeducation in the second- 
ary schools with considerable alarm, the problems 
which they feared proved to be largely nonexistent. 
The Ministry of Education, in September, 1950, re- 
ported that local populations “who entertained some 
anxiety about this new system due to their long estab- 
lished customs, gradually have come to show approval 
of it.” Even as early as October, 1948, at a national 
secondary-education conference on problems of re- 
organization, consideration of coeducation was voted 
off the agenda, because, in the minds of the Japanese 
delegates, it did not constitute a real problem justify- 
ing detailed discussion. 

The actual status of coeducation in the secondary 
schools of the country as determined by a special 
survey made by the Ministry of Education in Sep4 
tember, 1949, is shown below. Undoubtedly now, 
more than a year later, the percentage of coeducational 
schools would be somewhat greater. 


Public Lower Secondary Schools Number Percent 
All grades coeducational 11,785 98.2 
Some grades coeducational 173 1.4 
No grades coeducational 49 0.4 

12,007 100.0 

Public Upper Secondary Schools 
All grades coeducational 667 36.5 
Some grades coeducational 389 21.3 
No grades coeducational 770 42.2 

1,826 100.0 


Increased attention to the special needs of girls has 
also been given. A revision of the homemaking work 
in the secondary schools was planned in 1948 and put 
into effect in 1949. The present program is broad in 
scope, based upon a philosophy for better home living 
which includes family relations, child development, 
management, consumer problems, and home care of 
the sick, as well as the skills of homemaking. In 
1948, 26 upper secondary schools were designated as 
national demonstration schools for homemaking edu- 
cation, and others were designated as prefectural 
demonstration schools. These schools agreed to or- 
ganize broad homemaking courses, employ good 
teachers, provide teacher supervision of home projects, 
improve their equipment, organize advisory councils, 
and aid in upgrading teachers in improving teaching 
techniques. Thousands of parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators have seen these demonstration schools in 
action, heard girls report on home projects, and 
studied the model kitchens which have been built. 
One school in Tokyo reports 1,038 visitors in 12 
months, with each of the 46 prefectures represented. 
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Homemaking clubs have been developed since the 
autumn of 1949 as a technique for teaching democratic 
ways of working together. The clubs are guided by 
the homemaking teacher, but mothers are frequently 
brought into their activities. 

Coeducation has also been recognized, in a little 
different sense, in the control of public-school policies, 
Fifty-eight women have been members of the newly 
authorized prefectural and local boards of education 
and have taken a prominent part in securing better 
educational facilities for their children. Of the 2] 
women candidates for election in November, 1950, 
19 were elected. 

Considerable progress has been made in the de. 
velopment of higher educational opportunities for 
women, but the situation is still far from satisfactory, 
Equality of educational opportunity for young women 
at this level remains as a hope and prospect rather 
than a reality. It is true that 30 of the new univer. 
sities (2, national, 4, prefectural, 24, private) are for 
women only and most of the remaining 172 are co- 
educational at least in name. But enrollments of 
women, particularly in the coeducational universities, 
is relatively small. The situation is especially un- 
satisfactory in the national universities and particu- 
larly in the seven former Imperial universities with 
the greater prestige which they have enjoyed and still 
enjoy to too great an extent. Women as yet comprise 
only a small and in many eases a negligible minority 
of the students in these universities, since few of them 
have been able to meet the requirements for admission. 

Thus, as reported by the Ministry of Education in 
July, 1950, 70 national universities (including the two 
exclusively for women) admitted in 1950 a total of 
43,792 students, but less than 9 per cent of these were 
women.! In the seven former Imperial universities, 
8,835 students were admitted, of whom only 108 were 
women, slightly over one per cent. Tokyo and Kyoto 
universities are commonly recognized as the two lead- 
ing national universities. The former admitted 2,001 
men, 38 women; the latter admitted 1,528 men, and 
only one woman. Even at the new national univer- 
sities for women the admissions were small, totaling 
419 for the two institutions. 

Of the 149 junior colleges newly formed in 1950, 
a total of 79, or over half, are for women only. The 
junior college is especially adapted to the needs of 
many young women who wish some education beyond 
the secondary school before marriage, but are un- 
willing or unable to take four years of university 
study before that important event in their lives. Sig- 
nificant of this need is the fact that in the first year 


1 There was a total of 123,728 applicants for admission 
to the universities, of whom only 6 per cent were women. 
Entrance examinations and other requirements reduced 
the admissions to about one third the number of appli- 
cants. 
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of their existence over 40 per cent of the students 


" admitted to the new junior colleges were young 


women. 
The following is a summary of the number and 


'. percentage of admissions of women to all types of 
' higher educational institutions in 1950: 


Number’ Total Women 





Type of 
Insti- of Insti- Ad- Ad- te 
tutions tutions missions mitted on 
Universities 
National 70 43,792 3,927 9.0 
Prefectural 
or municipal 26 4,925 413 8.4 
Private 106 44,479 3,861 8.7 
Total 202 93,196 8,201 8.8 
Junior colleges 
Prefectural 
ormunicipal 17 1,831 863 47.1 
Private 131 10,767 4,190 38.9 
Total 148 12,598 5,053 40.1 


A national conference of women students was held 


| in 1949 and a national organization formed, the aim 


of which is to promote civic and social development of 
university women students. The former Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae in April, 1949, became the 
Japanese Association of University Women and is 
preparing for affiliation with the International Fed- 
eration of University Women. It has 27 branches, 


' covering all parts of the country, with a membership 
_ of 3,500 and several vigorous committees. 


Significant 





Corresbondence 
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activities include awards of scholarships; studies of 
problems affecting university education such as ad- 
ministrative organization and student-personnel pro- 
grams; encouragement of women’s professional op- 
portunities; and publication of a quarterly bulletin. 
Particularly significant was the establishment in 
the autumn of 1949 of the first course ever to be given 
in Japan for training women faculty members as ad- 
visers of university women, and the resultant organ- 
ization of the Japanese Association of Deans of 
Women. Other courses have been planned for women 
teachers of physical education, for home-economics 
teachers, and for teachers of nursing. 
Unquestionably education of girls and young 
women, both in coeducational institutions and in 
separate institutions, has made significant progress in 
Japan. Equality of opportunity for both sexes has 
been authorized far more extensively than ever be- 
fore. It is not surprising, after many years of social 
and educational inferiority of women, that advantage 
has not yet been fully taken of the new opportunities, 
but at least many doors are now opened or are open- 
ing in a way that they never were before the war. 
The education of women no longer reaches a dead 
end at the beginning of the university. If properly 
qualified, women are now at least permitted a full 
university course on the same basis as men. How 
many may want it and need it under present social 
and economic conditions is for the future to determine. 


e e e 





SPONTANEOUS REACTIONS TO A 
SPONTANEOUS HYPOTHESIS 


Denton L. GEYER 
University of Missouri 


THE interesting article entitled “Spontaneous 
Schooling: A Neglected Feature in Theories of Edu- 
eation” (ScHooL AND Society, June 2), which would 
apparently reduce teaching to a trade rather than a 
profession and save millions of dollars now spent for 
the preparation of teachers, rests on hypotheses 
having attractive simplicity but apparently very little 
scientific foundation. Since the changes it proposes 
for education represent so wide a departure from 
eurrent practice, it deserves careful examination. 

Educational theorists, the author indicates, might 
well shift their attention for a time from attempts to 
improve the school to attempts to determine the essen- 
tial nature of the school. This would enable us better 
to understand its powers and limitations and the basic 
mechanisms by which it functions. It may well be, 
the author continues, that the programs of instruction, 
administration, curriculum making, and the like do 


not represent the essentials. We may be confusing 
the conspicuous with the necessary, just as the burial 
of a corpse was once considered necessary in the 
planting of seeds, but when the conspicuous element, 
the corpse, was omitted, the seeds were found to grow 
almost as well without it. “The essential features of 
education may reside, not in the program itself, but 
in a few primitive forces which always accompany the 
program.” These are an urgent and immediate in- 
terest in developing in children those skills and 
abilities which have survival value, and a primitive 
tendency to correct and improve the behavior which 
requires these skills. These interests and tendencies 
are present in the home, where they cause parents to 
improve their children’s skill, say, in dressing them- 
selves; and they are also. present in the school, where 
they cause teachers to improve children’s skill in 
reading or in learning Latin. “The natural operation 
of these primitive tendencies [to correct and improve 
behavior] can be expected to engage the basic mechan- 
isms of learning and thus to induce a large measure 
of educational growth. This large measure of growth 
would result even if there were no systematic pro- 
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gram of instruction.” Why, then, should we have 
trained teachers? “The elaborate program of in- 
struction with its many details and refinements may 
well be as superfluous as the corpse in the planting 
ceremonies. The program may merely be the tradi- 
tional and conspicuous accompaniment of the blind, 
primitive, but dependable forces that are at work 
wherever children associate with adults who are con- 
cerned about speech, about manners, about bird lore, 
or about trigonometry.” 

What is taught in the home, we are told, is that 
about which parents feel the most immediate and 
urgent interest, while the things taught in the school 
are the things about which parents feel “little im- 
mediate, active, day-by-day concern, but for which 
they feel some remote and general concern.” Since 
the traditional school is much the same the world 
over, and since “it is assumed that all widespread 
tendencies or ways of behaving have survival value,” 
what is taught in the traditional school has survival 
value. Even learning the manipulation of symbols, 
whose survival value is not immediately obvious, must 
have such value, since “the societies which have had 
some agency to cultivate [this] seemingly nonutili- 
tarian behavior of its youth have been able, so far, to 
outcompete the societies which lacked such agencies.” 
The schools, then, should teach that for which the 
parents feel a remote and general concern, as found 
in the traditional school, and do it by reliance upon 
the teachers’ immediate urge to correct and improve 
behavior. 

In studying this description of education, one is 
struck immediately by the claim that primitive teach- 
ing of this sort brings good results. Such teaching 
in the home, we are told, serves to “induce a 
large measure of educational growth,” while in the 
school such teaching “guarantees a considerable 
amount of achievement in reading or in other aca- 
demic matters.” We must agree that in the poorer 
regions of our country primitive teaching of this kind 
is not uncommon. How much skill is developed in 
reading is perhaps indicated by the fact that one 
third of our recruits in the army were found to be 
functionally illiterate, that this deficiency is com- 
monest among recruits coming from regions where 
teachers are untrained and have to rely upon spon- 
taneous impulses, that recruits from such regions made 
the lowest scores on intelligence tests, that as a nation 
we have one of the lowest per capita book-buying 

rates in the civilized world, that citizens, apparently 
realizing the futility of such education, still keep their 
school on a starvation diet, and that our adults prefer 
any other method of communication to reading— 
whether it be motion pictures, radio, or television. 
No, we are not learning to read effectively and pleas- 
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urably in schools where the recommended procedyy 
is still common. Could we expect even a mechanic 
to get good results, if he relied merely upon spon. 
taneous tendencies and was given no training? And 
who would entrust his life to a physician of this kind? 
When it was vital to our national safety to develop 
skills quickly in the armed forces, we found efficient 
methods of doing so. Shall the civilian schools revert 
to reliance upon the spontaneous tendencies of the 
untrained ? 

As to the home and the assertion that “these power. 
ful spontaneous forces ... are sufficient for the 
work of the home,” let us again consider the product, 
We see an adult population which crowds our menta] 
hospitals to the doors with illnesses which, according 
to psychiatrists, usually originate in early childhood; 
schools plagued by disciplinary cases which, according 
to the same authorities, are usually the result of con- 
ditions in the home; continual reiteration that the 
only way to make real progress in developing social- 
ized citizens is somehow to reach the parents. Are 
spontaneous forces indeed sufficient for the work of 
the home? 

In defending his reduction of education to its basic 
essentials, the author states: “This view of schooling 
helps to explain the fact that a large number of in- 
novations or new procedures have failed to show any 
advantage when subjected to experimental test.” 
Surely in any enterprise, whether it be science or 
industry or education, a large number of innovations 
fail. This is expected. But the conclusion is not 
that we should therefore make no changes in tradi- 
tional procedures, but rather that we should experi- 
ment still more widely in order to find innovations 
that sueceed. Such is the daily work of the scientist. 
Such is the position of large industrial enterprises 
which spend millions of dollars for research while 
knowing full well that only a few of the experiments 
tried will be successful and bring a profit to the com- 
pany. That some innovations fail is no argument 
against making innovations. 

In the field of education, as in that of industry, a 
reasonable number of innovations have proved suc- 
cessful under experimental test. They are enumer- 
ated in such books as Leonard and Eurich’s “An 
Evaluation of Modern Education.” The urgent task 
before us is to induce teachers to make use of these 
demonstrated results, not, certainly, to encourage 
them to revert to reliance upon primitive tendencies. 
To do so is to abandon hope for adequate financial 
support for education, since parents are likely to pay 
no more for a primitive teacher in a primitive plant 
than they now do for common labor in industry; it is 
to deny children a chance for full development; it is 
to deprive the nation of citizens capable of self- 
government. 
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It was not until agriculture abandoned devotion to 
primitive methods that it doubled its yield per acre 
and developed improved types of livestock; nor did 
primitive methods of carding and spinning cotton 
pring about our great textile mills, not to speak of the 
discovery of new fibres, plastics, and the rest. These 
things were the product of a resolute abandonment of 
reliance upon primitive tendencies and of deliberate 
experimentation with planned innovations. What 
has brought improvement in all such fields is not the 
study of the “essential nature” of the traditional 
procedure, but 1. a clearer perception of aims and 
objectives, 2. radical departure from traditional pro- 
cedures, and 3. the use of controlled experimentation 
to perfect better procedures. Does all this mean 
nothing to education? 

What, indeed, do we gain from studying the “essen- 


| tial nature” of anything? Can we assume that every- 
' thing has an essential nature? We thought so when 
' we were dominated by Aristotle and the medieval 
| scholasties, and thousands of hours were spent in dis- 
| tinguishing between the “essences” and the “acci- 
dents” of substances. But with even the idea of 


substance largely abandoned by modern science, is not 
the pursuit of such inquiries mainly futile? The 
position of many contemporary scientists is that the 
essential nature of anything is what it will do under 
various conditions and what it can be made to do in 
relation to our purposes. From this point of view 
the essential nature of the school is not what it has 
been, but what it can be made to be. The discovery 
that parents and teachers have a tendency to correct 
and improve behavior in children is not something 
to rely on as the main factor in education, but some- 
thing to build on as the foundation upon which in- 
telligent teaching can be erected. For this we need 
still more “elaborate programs of instruction.” 

Let us turn from teaching procedure to curriculum. 
The curriculum of the traditional school, says the 
author, is made up of subjects for which the parents 
feel “little immediate, active, day-by-day concern, but 
for which they feel some remote and general con- 
cern.” Such subjects are reading, Latin, trigo- 
nometry, etc. These subjects are proved to have 
survival value by the fact that societies teaching them 
win over societies which do not teach them. Thus 
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untrained parents apparently cannot go wrong in the 
extremely complex task of curriculum making! 

About the survival value of the traditional subjects 
of instruction we must ask: 1. whether there are not 
many simple isolated societies which have survived 
much longer than the comparatively recent societies 
which learned the use of symbols and later disap- 
peared as civilizations; 2. whether mere survival, 
though truly a necessary condition, is a sufficient con- 
dition for the proof of superiority (i.¢e., would a so- 
ciety whose members are ridden by neuroses and 
duodenal ulcers necessarily be superior to the group 
they might have conquered?); and 3. whether all 
widespread tendencies must in themselves have sur- 
vival value or whether they may not be an incidental 
accompaniment of some tendency or ability which 
has such value. With reference to item 3, might not 
sensitiveness to beauty, for example, be an incidental 
outcome of the production of a superior brain, whose 
power of thought would indeed have survival value, 
but whose esthetic acuteness need not? Could not 
useful and nonuseful traits appear together because 
of structural changes? Such appears to be the con- 
clusion of many biologists. If this conclusion be 
accepted, many widespread characteristics of a given 
culture may be neither beneficial nor harmful in the 
struggle for existence. It would then follow that, if 
the traditional curriculum cannot be directly related 
to survival, it cannot be assumed valuable merely be- 
cause widely prevalent. In fact, if any widespread 
tendency must be assumed to have survival value, 
would we not be forced to conclude that the tendency 
to certain widely prevalent diseases has survival 
value? Then we would be obliged to oppose large 
expenditures for medicine as well as for education. 

No, we cannot defend the traditional school merely 
because it is common, nor can we find how any under- 
taking should be operated—whether in science or in- 
dustry or agriculture or education—by studying its 
“essential nature” and its traditional plan of opera- 
tion. We must try out new procedures and new con- 
tent under controlled experimental conditions. In 
our own century large masses of data have thus been 
accumulated. The problem is to get such established 
facts utilized as widely in education as in areas where 
they have a money value. This, and not reversion to 
reliance upon primitive tendencies, is the road to edu- 
cational progress. 





DEMOCRACY IN ADMINISTRATION 


Ir in education the greatest contribution of the 
United States has been to the provision of equality of 
opportunity “from the gutter to the university,” Eng- 
land stands out as the leading exponent of democratic 
administration. Although this aspect of education in 


England and Wales is not dealt with directly in the 
latest report of the Ministry of Education, published 
under the title “Education 1900-1950”, much may be 

1The report may be purchased from the British In- 


formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; 
the price is $1.70. 
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learned from a careful study of the first few chapters 
which demonstrate how a national central authority 
refrains from imposing its will on the local authorities, 
despite the progressive increase through the half 
century of its share in the cost of education, to which 
reference was made in ScHOoL anp Society, Sep- 
tember 8, p. 187. 

The main theme of the report is thus described in 
the Introduction which is signed by the Minister of 
Education, Mr. George Tomlinson, M.P., and the 
Secretary to the Ministry, Sir John Maud: 


It is the story of a progressive partnership between the 
Central Department, the local education authorities and 
the teachers. To build a single, but not uniform, system 
out of many diverse elements; to widen educational op- 
portunity and at the same time to raise standards; to knit 
the educational system more closely into the life of an 
increasingly democratic and industrialized community ; 
these are among the main ideas which, despite two major 
wars, have moved legislators and administrators alike. 


At a time when legislatures seek to dictate what may 
or may not be taught in the schools of this country 
and administrators to impose their own views on 
methods and curriculum, another paragraph of the 
Introduction is significant: 


If this report comes into the hands of readers overseas, 
as I hope it may, they may be expected to look first for a 
substantial chapter on educational method and the cur- 
riculum of the schools. They will not find it. This does 
not of course mean that the schools have made no response 
to the new knowledge about the nature and needs of chil- 
dren or to the changing conceptions of education in a 
democratic community. The reason is that the depart- 
ment has traditionally valued the life of institutions more 
highly than systems and has been zealous for the freedom 
of schools and teachers. In all matters, therefore, affect- 
ing the curriculum and methods of teaching it has been 
content to offer guidance by means of ‘‘Suggestions’’ 
and in the main to rely on Your Majesty’s Inspectorate. 


The story of the gradual progress in curriculum 
and methods may not be told in this report but it can 
be read in the successive editions of the “Handbook 
of Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers in 
Public Elementary Schools” from 1905 to 1937. The 
purpose of administration, it may be inferred, is to 
free the teachers to do their best work with the guid- 
ance of the “Suggestions” and the occasional visits of 
the inspectors.—I. L. K. 


NEW CENTERS FOR SCHOOL- 
ADMINISTRATION PROJECTS 


Tue University of Oregon has received a grant of a 
million dollars from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
to serve as the center for a research project on school 


administration in the Pacific Northwest. The project 
will be handled in co-operation with the state depart- 
ments of education of the four Northwest states, the 
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universities of Washington, Montana, and Idaho, anq 
the state colleges of Oregon and Washington with the 
University of Oregon as custodian of the fund. It js 
hoped that the results of the five-year project will in. 
prove administrator-community relationships. 

Paul B. Jackson, dean, School of Education, Uyj. 
versity of Oregon, will be general director of the fund, 
A full-time director and assistant will be named sooy 
to head the staff which will work with an advisory 
committee of 16, representing the four states. Social. 
science personnel faculties as well as those in schools 
of education will be used. In the planning and ex. 
ecution of the project departments of economics, soci- 
ology, political science, and anthropology will partici- 
pate. 

Stanford University will serve as the center for the 
project to cover California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. The grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation is $260,000. The five-year 
program will be under the direction of William R, 
Odell of the university’s School of Education, who 
will enlist the co-operation of state departments of 
education, civic-interest groups, parent-teacher organi- 
zations, college educators, and teachers in training 
and on the job. The aim will be to improve the 
methods of selecting school administrators and pro- 
viding them with more rounded programs of education, 

Other centers for similar projects have been estab- 
lished in Harvard and the Ohio State universities, the 
universities of Chicago and Texas, the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC, 
ACQUIRES INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, INC. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica Fiums, INc., has pur- 

chased the assets of Instructional Films, Ine., and has 
reorganized the company to serve as a distribution 
agency for educational motion pictures made by in- 
dependent producers who need the help of a complete 
sales organization. 

Instructional Films, which will retain its own 
corporate entity under the reorganization and will 
issue its own catalog, will distribute films through its 
own sales staff as well as through the EB Films sales 
organization. Its headquarters will be moved from 
New York City to 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette 
(Ill.), national office of EB Films. 

The function of the reorganized Instructional Films 
will be to set up physical means, hitherto not avail- 
able to the smaller producer, of providing distribu- 
tion, preview prints, and other services. 

The present audio-visual materials in the Instruc- 
tional Films library which deal with such topics as 
conservation, geography, communications, and science; 
film-strips on many of the same subjects; ge0- 
historic map slides; and recordings on democracy and 
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eurrent events will be expanded as soon as other 
materials of sufficient quality are found. 

EB Films has also purchased Films Incorporated. 
The acquisition of the two corporations is part of an 


' expansion program, according to Walter Colmes, 


president, EB Films, to “provide efficient, depend- 
able, and extensive distribution of the best audio- 


' yjsual materials in a manner impossible in the past.” 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GRANTS 
In its Second Quarterly Report, 1951, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation announced the following among 


other grants: 
For a special fellowship program in the humanities 


jn the coming year, the American Council of Learned 


Societies, Washington, D. C., has received $200,000. 
The object of these fellowships is to keep in the hu- 
manistie field a large number of well-qualified young 
scholars who might otherwise lose their academic 
positions owing to reduced enrollments in the colleges. 
“Qne major aim is to encourage serious concern among 
promising humanists with problems of contemporary 
significance and their articulate interpretation.” 

A grant of $65,000 was given to the National League 
of Nursing Education for use by the National Com- 
mittee for the Improvement of Nursing Services in 
the promotion of the program of the National Nursing 
Accrediting Services. 


Notes 


and News 
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The Institute of International Education, New York 
City, received a grant of $50,000 for its general work 
in its program of international student exchange. 

The American Council on Education was granted 
$31,616 for a study of the relation of religion to 
general education by its Committee on Religion and 
Education, “to include a study of the place of religion 
in the general-education program, of existing policies 
and practices in this field, and of local projects now 
in operation designed to enrich school programs in 
respect to moral and spiritual values.” 

The General Education Board in accordance with 
its plan to assist the development of centers of grad- 
uate education in the South gave $1,200,000 to the 
Graduate School of Tulane University, the grant to 
be available over a five-year period. “The appropria- 
tion is intended to provide for the expansion and 
strengthening of the graduate program, especially in 
the social sciences.” 

The Board of Trustees of Institutions of Higher 
Learning of Mississippi received from the General 
Education Board $500,000 for additional buildings 
and equipment for the three state Negro institutions 
(Jackson College, Aleorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, and Mississippi Vocational College). The 
grant is made on condition that $1,500,000 will be 
provided by the State of Mississippi and other con- 
tributors. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending September 17: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

W. A. Mackintosh, former vice-principal, Queen’s 
University (Kingston, Ontario), will be installed as 
principal, October 19, succeeding Robert Charles Wal- 
lace who retired, August 31. 


Burgess Lee Gordon, formerly professor of medicine, 
Jefferson’ Medical College (Philadelphia), assumed 
new duties, September 1, as the first full-time presi- 
dent, Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia 29), succeeding Louise Pearce, an as- 
sociate of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, 


Frederic W. Heimberger, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, the Ohio State University, assumed new du- 
ties, September 1, as vice-president in charge of fac- 
ulty and curricula, succeeding Harlan H. Hatcher, 
whose appointment to the presidency of the University 
of Michigan was reported in ScHooL anp Society, 
June 9. John A. Ramseyer, director, University 
School, has been named director of the school-admin- 


istration project, established under the grant from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation last spring, as reported 
in these columns, April 21. Donald P. Cottrell, dean, 
College of Education, is the general supervisor of the 
project. Harold E. Reynard, co-ordinator of instruec- 
tion in the University School, has been appointed act- 
ing director to serve until a successor to Mr. Ram- 
seyer can be selected. 


J. Kenneth Little, registrar and director of student- 
personnel services, the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed vice-president of student affairs. Le- 
Roy Luberg, assistant vice-president of academic 
affairs, has been named assistant to the president. In 
the reorganization of administration new duties have 
been assigned to Ira L. Baldwin, vice-president of 
academic affairs, and to Alfred W. Peterson, vice- 
president of business and finance. Bjarne Berulsen, 
of the University of Oslo (Norway), will take over 
some of the courses in the Scandinavian-area studies 
usually given by Einar Haugen, chairman of the di- 
vision, who is on leave of absence for study in the 
University of Oslo until the summer of 1952. Bryn 
J. Hovde, whose appointment to a visiting professor- 
ship was reported in ScHoou anpD Society, May 26, 
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will be in charge of the other courses given by Dr. 
Haugen. Clifton B. Kroeber has been appointed to 
teach courses on Spain and Latin America during the 
leaves of absence granted to Gaines Post and Fred H. 
Harrington, professors of history. Robert L. Rey- 
nolds, professor of history, and Paul Farmer and Eu- 
gene Boardman, assistant professors of history, are 
returning to the department following leaves of 
absence. 


J. Donald Phillips, formerly head of the department 
of adult education, Michigan State College (East 
Lansing), has assumed new duties as vice-president 
and director of human relations, Hillsdale (Mich.) 
College. Laurence J. Taylor, formerly consultant in 
continuing education, Michigan State College, has been 
named director of extended services in the department 
of human relations. 


J. Kenneth Robertson, business manager, Taft 
School (Watertown, Conn.), will assume new duties, 
October 1, as comptroller, Trinity College (Hartford, 
Conn.). A. Henry Moses, assistant treasurer, Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, will also assume new duties 
on the same date as treasurer on a voluntary basis as 
a trustee of the college. Arthur W. Fanta, former 
Czechoslovakian economist, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of government to serve during the year’s 
leave of absence granted to Lawrence L. Barber. 
Samuel F. Morse, whose appointment to the staff of 
the University of Maine was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 17, 1946, has been named instructor 
in English. 


Ralph G. Harshman, James Robert Overman, and 
Benjamin L. Pierce hold new deanships in Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University. Dr. Harshman, for- 
mer dean, College of Business Administration, is dean 
of administration; Dr. Overman, whose appointment 
as the first dean emeritus of the College of Liberal 
Arts, was reported in ScHoot anv Society, April 3, 
1948, is dean of the faculties; and Dr. Pierce, chairman 
of the department of business administration, has suec- 
ceeded Dr. Harshman. John W. Bunn, registrar, has 
been named director of admissions and assistant to 
Dr. Harshman, and Glenn I. Van Wormer, assistant 
registrar, has succeeded Mr. Bunn. Colonel Luther M. 
Bivins has assumed new duties as professor of air 
science and tactics. 


Arria Griffith McGinniss, formerly an assistant in 
the department of education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has assumed new duties as dean of women, State 
Teachers College (Lock Haven, Pa.), sueceeding Jane 
M. Warters, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHoout anv Society, April 13, 1946. 


Jeanette M. Read, assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, has been appointed assist- 
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ant dean, College of Home Economics, to succeg; 
Caroline Morton, who retired, September 1, and ha; 
gone to Japan to teach home economics in a private 
school. 


Randall W. Hoffmann, formerly director, Worceste; 
(Mass.) Junior College, will assume new duties, Octo. 
ber 1, as assistant dean of students, Hoffstra College 
(Hempstead, N. Y.). 


Nathaniel G. Burleigh, professor of industrial map. 
agement, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), has 
been named acting dean, Tuck School of Business 
Administration, to serve during the leave of absence 
granted by the college to Herluf V. Olsen because of 
ill health. 


Leonard Bernstein, well-known American composer 
and conductor, has been appointed professor of music 
and director of the School of Creative Arts, Brandeis 
University (Waltham 54, Mass.). 


Gordon C. Godbey, formerly assistant in university 
extension, University of Kentucky, assumed new du- 
ties, September 1, as associate director, Division of 
University Extension, University of Delaware. 


Herman Frederick Boerner, Jr., formerly resident 
in psychiatry, Philadelphia General Hospital, has been 
appointed consulting psychiatrist in the Woods 
Schools (Langhorne, Pa.). Charlotte E. Grave, vice- 
president and director of the Child Research Clinic, 
has resigned to accept a post as co-ordinating director 
of the Chestnut Hill (Pa.) project of the United 
Cerebral Palsey Association. 


The Reverend Arthur R. Eckardt, formerly assistant 
professor of religion, Duke University (Durham, \. 
Car.), has assumed new duties as head of the depart- 
ment of religion, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), 
succeeding the Reverend Arthur M. Sherman, Jr. 
whose appointment was reported in ScHooL np So- 
ciety, May 22, 1948, and who has resigned to accept 
a call from the Church of the Mediator, Allentown 
(Pa.). 

Karl E. Ashburn, formerly head of the department 
of economics, Daniel Baker College (Brownwood, 
Tex.), assumed new duties, September 13, as head of 
the department of economies and sociology, Western 
Kentucky State College (Bowling Green), succeeding 
the late N. O. Taff. 


Laurance F. Shaffer, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been named 
president-elect, American Psychological Association, 
for 1952-53. 


Richard G. Browne, professor of social science, 
Illinois State Normal University (Normal), has been 
granted a leave of absence to serve as executive officer 
and educational co-ordinator of the Teachers College 
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Board of Illinois. Dr. Browne’s main work will be 
the study of matters pertaining to the co-ordination 
of the teacher-education institutions of the state— 
Fastern Illinois State College (Charleston), Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College (De Kalb), Western 
Illinois State College (Macomb), and Illinois State 
Normal University. 

Francis H. Horn, whose appointment as dean, McCoy 
College, the Johns Hopkins University, was reported 
in ScHOOL AND SocietTy, June 14, 1947, has been 
named executive secretary, Department of Higher 
Edueation, National Education Association, to succeed 
Ralph W. McDonald, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, was 
reported in these columns, June 23. Dr. Horn will 
assume his new duties, October 15. 


Claude L. Kulp, superintendent of schools, Ithaca 
(NX. Y.), has been appointed associate commissioner 
of education for elementary, secondary, and adult 
education, New York State Education Department, to 
succeed Harry V. Gilson, whose appointment as edu- 
cational director, National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, was reported in ScHoon aNp So- 
ctr, August 25. 

Marie P. Ringle, associate professor of home eco- 
nomics, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), 
will assume new duties, September 17, as state super- 
visor of home-economics education, Idaho. 


© Recent Deaths 


George Gorham Groat, former head of the depart- 
ment of economics, University of Vermont (Burling- 
ton), died, September 10, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Dr. Groat had served as teacher (1895-96), 
Round Lake Academy; teacher (1904-06), Morris 
(N. Y.) High School; lecturer (1905-07), College of 
Commerce, New York University; professor of eco- 
nomies and sociology (1907-13), Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Delaware) ; and professor of commerce and 
economies and head of the department (1913-44), Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 


Donald Sage Mackay, chairman of the department of 
philosophy, University of California (Berkeley 4), 
died of a heart attack, September 13, at the age of 
fifty-nine years. Dr. Mackay had served as lecturer 
in philosophy (1916-17, 1919-20), Columbia Univer- 
sity; associate in philosophy (1921-22), instructor 
(1922-24), and assistant professor (1924-27), Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles) ; and on the Berke- 
ley eampus as associate professor (1927-39), professor 
(sinee 1939), and head of the department (since 1942). 


Other Items 


Bower Aly, editor, The Debate Handbook, has an- 
nounced that the next topic for debate under the 
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auspices of the Committee on Debate Materials and 
Interstate Cooperation, National University Extension 
Association, will be: Resolved: That all American 
Citizens should be subject to conscription for essential 
services in time of war. 


The Civic Education Project has been moved from 
10 Craigie Street, Cambridge 38 (Mass.), to 5 
Chauncy Street (Suite 1A), Cambridge 38. 


By recent action of the Board of Trustees the con- 
trol of Kletzing College (University Park, Iowa) has 
been transferred to the Chicago Evangelistic Institute 
and the name of the college changed to the Chicago 
Evangelistic Institute. Mail is to be addressed to 
University Park, noting the change in title of the 
institution. Earl L. Owens is the business manager. 


Kentucky Wesleyan College has been moved from its 
former campus in Winchester to Owensboro. 


Recent) ; ij i; 
3 y . 


BEALS, CARLETON. Our Yankee Heritage. Pp. vi+ 
337 +xiv. Illustrated. Department of Education, 169 
Church Street, New Haven 10, Conn. 1951. $4.50. 
This was developed under the joint sponsorship of the 
school superintendents of New Haven and four suburban 
areas—Hamden, Margaret Keefe; North Haven, Cecil L. 
Rice; East Haven, William E. Gillis; and West Haven, 
Melvin E. Wagner—and is intended for the use of 8th and 
9th graders studying history, social studies, and vocational 
guidance. 





BISHOP, HILLMAN M., AND SAMUEL HENDEL 
(Editors). Basic Issues of American Democracy: A 
Book of Readings. Pp..xiii+449. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inec., New York 1. 1951. $2.25. 

These readings were selected by the editors in collaboration 
with Bernard E. Brown, all of the department of govern- 
ment, the College of the City of New York. 


CHILDE, V. GORDON. Man Makes Himself. Pp. 192. 
Illustrated. The New American Library of World 
Literature, Ine., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
1951. 35 cents. 


Although this book’s principal sphere is archaeology and 
anthropology, it touches on all aspects of the social sci- 
ences, philosophy, psychology, and history ; couched in lan- 
guage for the layman. 

@ 


COOKE, W. HENRY. Peoples of the Southwest: Pat- 
terns of Freedom and Prejudice. Pp. 35. Anti-De- 
famation League of B’nai B’rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10. 1951. 25 cents. 


This is about the minority problems of the Southwest 
where there is a pattern of freedom, but also a pattern of 
prejudice. A Freedom Pamphlet. 


FORSYTHE, CHARLES E., AND RAY O. DUNCAN. 
Administration of Physical Education. Pp. viii+ 319. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. $4.00. 


If physical education is to make its maximum contribution 
to the growth and development of youth it must be an in- 
tegral part of educational programs from kindergarten 
through college—this means more physical education in 
education. 

e 


HART, JOSEPH K. Education in the Humane Com- 
munity: A Publication of the John Dewey Society. Pp. 


xiii+172. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1951. 
$3.00. 
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The John Dewey Society feels “especially privileged to 
bring to the profession, and to the larger community of 
democracy, this last writing of Joseph Kinmont Hart.’ It 
was his plan to develop the meaning of community for the 
modern human scene and for an education that would in- 
fuse the scene with a permanent humane quality. 


McDOWELL, NANCY E. Your Club Handbook. Pp. 
49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Ince., 
57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 1951. 40 cents; 
quantity rates. 

A Life Adjustment Booklet to help young people solve the 
problems of everyday living. 
e 


MADDEN, WARD. Religious Values in Education. Pp. 
xiii+ 203. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1951. 
$3.00. 

The conception of religion presented here is not embodied 
in sectarian or theological terms, but rather in the expres- 
sion of what the author calls the ‘creative social acts. 
These acts give meaning to spiritual aspiration and do so 
in a way that can find common acceptance among those of 
differing traditional outlooks. 


MARROW, ALFRED J. Living without Hate: Scientific 
Approaches to Human Relations. Pp. xii+269. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1951. $3.50. 

This is a report on work in process. Its aim: to sum up 
and appraise a variety of continuing studies in the nature 
and causes of tensions between people and in the methods 
by which these tensions might be released and — 
brought to be good neighbors. These studies are “action 
research,” 

e 


MEHRENS, H. E. Adventure in Aviation Education. 

Pp. xiv+401. Illustrated. Editorial Department, 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1951. $3.50. 
A research report for the use of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Prepared under the guidance of the Com- 
mittee on Aviation Education of the ACE for and in co- 
operation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L. How You Grow. Pp. 40. 
Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 1951. 40 cents; quantity 
rates. 

A Junior Life Adjustment Booklet, it serves to reassure 
the many boys and girls who are trying to adjust to rapid 
growth changes. 

@ 


ROSS, HELEN. Fears of Children. Pp. 49.  Illus- 
trated. Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10. 1951. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
This shows some of the fears that children face und how 
— and teachers can spot them and help children to 

andle them. 


SNYDER, HAROLD E., AND GEORGE E. BEAU- 
CHAMP. An Experiment in International Cultural 
Relations: A Report of the Staff of the Commission on 
the Occupied Areas. Pp. viii+112. Editorial Depart- 
ment, American Council on Education, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1951. $1.50. 
This present publication, a report by the two principal 
members of the COA’s professional staff, is a call for con- 
tinuing action. It includes the customary historical re- 
view of what was done and why, but its major emphasis is 
on where to go from here. 


e 

TENENBAUM, SAMUEL. William Heard Kilpatrick: 

Trail Blazer in Education. Pp. xiii+318. Harper & 
Brothers, New York 16. 1951. $4.00. 
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With an introduction by John Dewey, “this biogra 
chronicles the growth of a man and a philosophy of teach. 
ing that have profoundly influenced the course o educatiog 
in the 20th century.” 

® 


THOMPSON, LAURA. Personality and Government: 
Findings and Recommendations of the Indian Admin. 
istration Research. Pp. xviii+229. Institute o¢ 
Ethnic Affairs, Inc. 810 18th Street, N.W., Washing. 
ton 6,D.C. 1951. $2.00. 


‘¢Vitalizing Secondary Education: Education for Lif 

Adjustment.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No, 
8. Pp. vit106. Government Printing Office, Wag}. 
ington 25,D.C. 1951. 30 cents. 
Report of the first Commission on Life Adjustment Educs. 
tion for Youth ; Concerns activities of local schools, state 
committees, and the commission during the 3-year term {or 
which it was appointed. 


WHEATLEY, GEORGE M., AND GRACE T. HAI- 
LOCK. Health Observation of School Children. Pp, 
xvii+491. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Ine., New York 18. 1951. $4.75. 


A guide for helping teachers and others to observe andj 
understand the school child in health and illness, 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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